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THE POST-OFFICE. 


Tne following is from the pen of the ac- 
complished author of the High] anders. 


A posT-oFFICE, like a direction- post or a 
mile-stone, is passed inattentively by thou- 
sands hourly ; those only, who have direct 
dealings with this depository of commerce, 
confidence, mutual and common-place inter- 
course, secrets, affections, plans, plots and 
negotiations, treasons, treaties, and trivial 
communications, stop to remark the varieties 
which sucha spot affords ; but to the calm 
observer of life, to the man who has leisure 
and tranquillity, the peace of the heart and 
unprejudiced views, the letter-box, the mile- 
stone, and the road-post have more in them 
than mere wood and stone. The circulating 
medium of the post-office, affects high and 
low, rich and poor, foreign and domestic in- 
terests ; its operations are hopeful and fearful 
to many, and yet how few look attentively on 
the living drama acted daily at its doors. 

The proud man views it not, because ** my 
porter, or my agent receives my letters ;” the 
mercantile man waits in his counting-house 
for a fortune ora bankruptcy enclosed in the 
mouth of secrecy, whose lips, unlike those 
of folly, are ever open, but speak not; the 
soldier expects a dun or a love-letter, a chal- 
lenge from the drum-major, or a more fear- 
ful attorney’s notice ; whilst the few most 
feelingly affected, draw their pains and plea- 
sures, their success or failure directly from 
the dumb lipsoftheir oracle, or fortune-teller. 
The man who sails tranquilly down the 
stream of time, and whose correspondence 
is confined to acts of friendship, and to the 
gentle usages of life, to congratulations, 
condolings, orders to servants, and direc- 
tions to men of business, to advice to a ne- 
phew, or remittance to a weak brother, may 
dispassionately stand aloof to view the busy 
scene of the mail’s arrival, and draw from it 
reflections and information ; and, although 
I do not identify myself with any character, 
1 must be permitted to take my station here, 
and to recount what passed before my eyes. 
{ give it tomy readers because I reaped 





amusement and instruction therefrom: f 
give it those who may become dramatts per- 
sone in the scene; because caution and 
circumspection, prudence and self-posses- 
sion may be of infinite service to them in 
their different walks of life, and that they 
may learn that, when they consider them- 
selves as least observed, their passions may 
be strongly visible, and calculations may be 








made, and conjectures formed, of which 
they cannot be in the least aware. 

A spy, (but spies have no hearts, and there- 
fore very imperfect minds) might, if he 
were divested of his degradation, discover 
half the secrets of the town; but any man 
gifted with strong perceptions might deline- 
ate the passions, characters, and professions 
of the frequenters of the post-office, as well 
the depositors as the receivers of letters, and 
decide from the eagerness or interest, the 
expectation or trepidation, the craft or con- 
cealment, the ease or indifference of the 
acting party, whether a miser or an ambi- 
tious one, a speculator or a suitor, a swind- 
ler or a forlorn fair one, a prosperous trifler, 
or a mere porter of franks or letter-packets, 
dropped the billet, or inquired for the more 
or less important epistle ; not forgetting the 
author, the advertiser, the pauper, genuine 
or pretended, and the hoaxing adventurer in- 
quiring if there are no letters for the house 
of Kite, Vanwind, and Co ?—and smiling at 
the self-written important blanks which are 
rive to bolster up a falling trade, or to give 
a colouring toa bill acceptor, a money scriv- 
ener, a travelling trader, a straw bail, or to 
the accomplice and accommodating partner 
in some nefarious trafic. 

Departing, however, from crime, let us 
pass to the higher frequenters of the post- 
office. 

“ Are there any letters for Sir Jeremiah 
Juniper ?” said a brazen-faced fat distiller, 
(one of the first whom I observed at the let- 
ter-office), and who was rolled out into the 
four-fold importance of an ex-mayor, an 
address-knight, a magistrate, and the late 
purchaser ofa borough. ‘ Yes, Sir Jerry,” 
replied a clerk in office, handing him over a 
packet addressed to Sir Jeremiah Juniper, 
Baronet, M. P. The words “ SirJeremiah,” 
occasioned a swell of consequence ; “ baro« 
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net.” was swallowed with complacency ; | fill a nook in their libraries, until the moti 
VM. P. went down like a matter of right, | becomes their only customer. 
and drew a smnile from promoted insignifi-| ‘ D—n the post!” (at last), thundered out an 
cance ashe said, “ thank you, young man, | irritated Exquisite, turning away in disgust 
there’s your money.” Tlie destroyer of sto- | from the office, and looking as if some unac- 
machs, and dealer in blue ruin only came | commodating agent, frothy professor of 
to show who he now was; that was clear,| promised services, or hard-fisted relative, 
and his servant went for his letters the next! had deceived him, and left him no resource 
day. ' but uncle at the corner of the street, to pay 
‘Is there a letter diregted for Lorenzo | his washer-woman, his perfumer and his ser- 
Lonsdale ?” inquired a young man of fash-| vant’s board wages, whilst his horses were, 
ionable appearance, but the lines of whose! not unlikely, advertised for their standing at 
countenance bespoke fear, anxiety, and self-| a livery stable. 
accusation? “ For whom?” replied acoarse| IT shall now proceed to the depositors of 
voiced fellow, who was looking over a bun- | communications of divers kinds. 
dle of letters, and the words * for whom” | The first 4illet which I observed gently 
electrified the incognito prodigal. It was|dropped into the general receiver was a 
obvious to me that this romantic name was|love-letter: there was nothing dubious in 
assumed, and that he had changed his own|the symptoms which characterised its na- 
without an estate, a bequest, or any act of the | 


| ture: the bearer of it was all sympathetic 
herald’s office ; he received a packet with | sensibility ; she looked around her a; if she 
trembling hand, and put it in his pocket, as | feared that the tattling breeze might disclose 
if he required a turn or two it the air, or ajher lover’s name. On taking the letter 
glass of brandy to give him courage to break | from her bosom, her colour acquired a deep- 
the seal. ‘Ay, ay,” said I to myself,)er hue; her eye enlarged and sparkled : 
‘“no money can be raised on your moon- | she seemed ‘o breathe all she felt into every 
shine securities; post-obits, and wind bills} fold of the enveloppe ; she read the address 
all fail, duns are increasing at your doors,/as if the name was dear to her, and, lastly, 
bailiffs are hunting after your person, you | let it fall from her taper fingers, witha grace 
have not five pounds in your exchequer, and | which was designed to give an additional 
perhaps charm to every line which it contained. 
‘** Credulous fair one !” said I to myself. 
‘** Alas ! how uncertain is the return which 
This inquirer was followed by a fellow | thou mayst meet with for all this tenderness 
who carried Cocker, not merely at his fin-| and truth ; how probable it is that thou art 
gers’ ends, but in every line of his features ; | only corresponding with some gay deceiver, 
he seemed almost to calculate how he could ; and returuing genuine affection and artless 
spare shoe leather in crossing the pavement, | expression, for the cold hacknied promises 
or how he could get the weather-gage of a | of a betrayer.” 
fellow-traveller on life’s foot path, so asto| Patience and long suffering in manly 
save his own coat and hat froma cloud of| form paced after the fair one. The bearer 
dust or a drop of rain by running under his | of the next packet was a man of trading ap- 
lee. ‘“*What letters are there for the | pearance, but of a cast which implied that 
house *” quoth he hastily ; and, on receiy-| the world went not well with him ; that hon- 
ing half-a-dozen, he eagerly broke the seals, | est endeavour met not with corresponding 
aud seemed to chuckle at their contents, as | success ; that bad debts, a large family, the 
if he would have read. ‘* Took in Nobs | wantofcapital, reduced by both, kept himover 
and Co. finely with the hardware ; got off! backward in fortune’s lists; that a wish to 
the damaged goods safe to the continent ; | keep square with mankind, and a reluctance 
the dubious bill of exchange is paid ; and | to resort to coercion, to fraud, to usury, or 
poor Dicky Dupe safe in the sheriffs stone; to double dealing, fettered his operations, 
jug ; all taken in, in different ways, and the | whilst the more enterprising and lucky pas- 
firm snug and thriving.” sed him by. Like Sysiphus, he was ever 
To this character succeeded a man redu-| rolling the weighty mass to the mountain’s 
ced in circumstances, who (with a sigh) de-| point, but it as often revolved back upon him, 
manded if there was nothing addressed to] and left his endeavours to be resumed again. 
C. D., (seedy enough in apparel). ‘* Noth-| He shook his head as he put the packet into 
ing!” A florid appeal of feeling (probably)] the office, addressed to lords, honourables, 
thrown away; quondam friends and ac-| and M. P,s, to priviledged great ones at 
quaintances all false; the bait had doubt-| home, and to dashing fashionables abroad. 


” 





** Still you are in love and pleased with ruin 





less faite? Pa tal iat, *™* = about twenty to one but all these ap- 
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ud b ’ ‘ug paper,” said I to myself, for I easily 
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‘* While expletives ‘heir feeble aid do join."” 


name], and 1] must confess that this was the 
first time that lever saw one of that des-| Rutto say a word respecting the twin 
cription in an amiable point of view. bards whom 1 named first in this paper. 

Two merry blades hustled the dun as they | Gray’s mind was copious and judicious—but 
hastily popped their productions into the) not original. Collins is, I think, superior to 
letter-box : they both laughed immoderate- | Gray in moral power. Gray's Odes are the 
ly, as they lounged off arm in arm, and E was | productions ofa refined and well-cultivated 
just calculating what their characters and | intellect ; those of Collins are, on the other 


productions were, and had set down one for 
a hoaxer, and the other for a wild spend- 
thrift, either humbugging a credulous moth- 
er or aunt, or making up a tale of marvel 
and misery to raise the wind, when I over- 
heard their conversation which led to the 
following discovery ; namely, that one was 
turwarding an advertisement for a wife, and 
that the other was writing to an honest cu- 
rate, his former tutor, and pretending to be 
arrested for fifty pounds, in order to obtain this 
sum from the credulity of a simple, virtuous, 
and unworldly man. ‘ Poor old T'upto will 
nibble toa certainty, he will swallow the 
bait,” said the one. 
shall have, besides the chance of a deform- 
ed, disappointed old maid, or a widow weary 


of her weeds, with consols, navy bonds, long | 


annuities, &e. &c!” exclaimed the other. 


hand, the creafions of an independent, vi- 
|gorous fancy. I would always observe this 
‘distinction :—Gray’s poems are not crea- 
tions. 

In regard to sweetness, perhaps Collins 
is, in the main, (but L say it with some hesi- 
_tation,) inferior to Gray, who was excellent- 
ly and pre-eminently skilful in the various 
properties of rhythm. But it is rather sin- 
; gular that Gray, with all his polish, pre- 
sents very numerous defective rhymes, 
It is quite fair to remark a failing point of 
this sort in reference to such writers 





jas lam now speaking of. They are poets 


“* What lots of fun we | of little compass and great labour ; every 


flaw in them is, therefore, glaring. Opening 
|Gray’s small volume at random, [find 
“adores,” as a rhyme to * towers”—* be- 
j low” to ** brow”®—* youth” to * soothe”— 





‘* Yes,” muttered I to myself, “ you are a| « ware”to* cleare”—* constraint” to“ bent” 
rare couple, equally bent on mischief, and | —* joy” to “ descry”—* men” to * train” 
on deceiving the other sex ; the poor tutor; __« pain” to“ men”—and these all in one 
will stand a bad chance of being paid, and | ode, that very beautiful one on the distant 
the advertiser will either ruin some half) prospect of Eton College. This defect (for 
idiot, or meet with diamond cut diamond 10 | | sust really presume to pronounce it a de- 
1c rc . ° ° 
return for his schemes. | fect) is the only one that impairs or mars 
Let me now advise the frequenters of the | Grays poetical polish. 
post-office to recollect that observers may} ToreverttoCollins. He thinks morally, 


watch their motions, and that a malevolent) when Gray thinks romantically. They are 
one might follow observations even to de-| both, indeed, highly romantic; and I am 
tection. r 


| , ‘ ; 
(had more native romance of feeling about 


(him that Gray ; but Gray clings almost ex- 

| clusively to the romance of the middle ages ; 

| whereas Collins not unfrequently sends his 

| soul back to classical times. But he never 
thinks pedantieally ; and his moral tone is 
always perfectly independent and unfetter- 
ed. The minds of both these writers were 
happily tinctured with that spirit of poetical 

fancifulness, which finely and effectively 
converts popular superstition into nourish- 
ment for the imagination. But the Runic 
mythology scarcely did so much for Gray as 
the popular superstitions of the Highlands of 
Scotland did for Collins, 

Gray is, always will, and indeed must be, 
more popular than Collins. The poetry of 
the latter is generally more abstracted and 
removed from common apprehension. His 
noble enthusiasm is high and peculiar ; and 
he sometimes goes far in the choice of ex- 
pressions calculated to embody and concen- 
trate his meaning. Both these poets were 


lovers and disappointed inquirers, to pining 
expectancy aud to self-blinded consequence ; 
secrecy is the seal of all letters, circuinspec- 
tion ought to guide the pen of every writer, 
in whatever line he or she may correspond. 
Let all descriptions put this to their own 
breasts, and they will have no cause to re- 
sect this advice, from 
Tar Hermit. 


COLLINS AND GRAY. 

Of English poets, Gray and Collins have, 
perhaps, left us the most finished specimens 
of what is, by way of eminence, styled * ly- 
rical poetry.” The grasp of Milton’s pow- 


ers was too wide for this minute species of 
composition: vet he, too, bequeathed some 


fine lyric effusions. In times, however, dis- 
tantly subsequent to our great epic era, the 
minutie of cur language were more diligent- 
ly cultivated ; and expletives, so frequently 
and continually used by the old writers, 
were gradually reprobated and disallowed. 
Pope, on this particular point, held up a mir- 
ror to his contemporaries and to posterity, 
in the well-known line— 


This hint may be useful to timid) yery much disposed to think that Collins 





| curious economists in expression, and they 
' were, in some points of view, equally felicit- 
‘ons; but the expressions of Collins are ge- 
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. - !—Bards must feel, or perish. Tiil they 
glow 
Our passive breastsno sympathy can know. 


nerally more pregnant with highly-wrought 
imaginative feeling. 

I hope I shall not be thought to underva- 
lueGray. He has, however, less reason to 
complain (if parted spirits complain) of be- 
ing under-valued, than any poet that ever 
breathed ; for certainly the world has made 
as much out of his few productions as could 
possibly be made of them by the most inge- 
nious and partial investigation. Nothing 
of his is lost. But it is his Elegy which has 
made him universally popular. Yet the as- 
sertion, that the ‘* Elegy,” beautiful and per- 
fect as it is, is ‘“‘the corner-stone of his glo- 
ry,” is, after all, rather a satire on the poeti- 
cal greatness of Thomas Gray. 

On the whole, I would assert, that, if it be 
a question which of these justly-distinguish- 
ed writers has left behind him the finest ex- 
amples of poetical composition, it will be 
found, that the most competent and atten- 
tive readers of beth esteem the spirit of Col- 
lins more natively poetical than that of his 
celebrated rival. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 


Doctor Johnson, in his life of Gray, ac- 
euses the lyric bard of “ fantastic foppery,” 
for supposing that he could only write at 
certain times, or at certain happy moments ; 
but the old critic, whatever may be said of 
his strictures on poetry, was any thing but 
aman of poetical sensibility. Though him- 
self the author of some very correct and me- 
ritorious poems, he must, in this part of his 
high literary character, be accounted rath- 
er a rhetorical writer than a poet. He was 
eminently deficient in that glow of enthusi- 
astic feeling which uniformly characterizes 
the poetical mind. 

Every true poet feels, I presume, with 
Gray, that it is only at certain happy mo- 
ments he can produce verses to his mind— 
con amore, and from the heart. This is no 
affectation. It is undoubtedly easy at all 
times to a practised writer to compose 
rhythmical verses ; but all rhythmical ver- 
ses are not poetry. Certainly, from the 
head alone, “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” can never be derived. 

I have always very much admired Bloom- 
field’s simple invocation in the opening of 
“© The Farmer’s Boy :"— 

‘* O come, blest spirit ! whatsoe’er thou art, 


Thou kindling warmth, that hover’st round my 
heart :’’ 


It is this particular “ kindling warmth” 
about the heart that impels a naturally-in- 
spired poet to write—that impelled the once- 
obscure Robert Bloomfield to write. Arti- 


ficial versifiers may write without it ; but 
to the production of genuine poetry, it is in- 
diSpensable. 





’T is from their warmth we kindle. The soul's heat 
Spreads to all near from its creative seat. 
e read just as you pen.’’ 


Turner's Prolusions, p. 125. 
I cannot conclude these remarks without 
citing the following capital lines from Cow- 


per : 
——————'' When a poet takes the pen, 
Far more alive than other men, 
He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb, 
Derived from Nature’s noblest part, 
The centre of aglowing heart : 
And this is what the world, which knows 
No flights above the pitch of prose, 
His more sublime vagaries slighting, 
Denominates an itch for writing.” 


POPE, BOWLES, BYRON, COWPER, 


In 1821, Lord Byron published a very 
clever, but not very judicious, letter on the 
Rey. W. L. Bowles’ Strictures on the life 
and writings of Pope. Very many of the 
opinions contained in that letter are more 
than questionable ; for Lord B. seems to 
have been infected with the new spirit of ul- 
traism in favour of Pope. Mr. Bowles has, 
in point of fact, done great service to the 
memory (at least the poetical memory) of 
Pope. He has revived his poetry, and set 
all our wits (some of them very high names} 
to work at raking up all the exaggerated 
praises, aided by fresh party exaggerations, 
that ever were bestowed on that most elo- 
quent reasoner and accomplished verseman. 
I by no means acquiesce fully in Mr. B.’s 
opinions respecting Pope’s poetry or his 
character; yet I certainly think that he is 
more correct in his estimate than his late 
illustrious and right honourable antagonist. 
The public mind may be agitated and sway- 
ed awhile by virulent argument in support 
of an old and acknowledged name, but it cau 
never ultimately be drilled into a prefer- 
ence of the artificial to the natural, at least 
in poetry. 

But it is not my purpose to enter into this 
strange dispute. I merely take up the pen 
to notice, with surprise, an opinion express- 
ed cursorily by Lord Byron, in the 77th 
page of his letter. That opinion is perhaps 
the falsest piece of literary judgment that 
ever escaped a critic, 

Speaking of Pope and Cowper, Lord B. 
observes, ‘* These two writers, for Cowper 
is no poet ! &c.” Cowper no poet, forsooth ! 
Lord Byron could not mean what he wrote ; 
or, at least, if he did, he had changed his 
opinion of Cowper since writing his “‘ Eng- 
lish Bards.” It isto be wished that he had 
not presumed lightly and wantonly to attack 
so unassailable a reputation. 

I shall not be guilty of the folly ofattempt- 
ing to institute so unrequired a task as the 
defence of Witt1am Cowrer’s poetical 
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enaracter. The delightful and impressive 
genuineness of that character is perceived, 
telt, and accnowledN, by all poetical read- 
ers, at least by those Who are not too eccen- 
tric to speak their minds fairly and candid- 
ly. 

' The author of the “ Task” is one of the 
very few writers whom I should at once con- 
fidently pronounce a naturally-gifted poet, 
—a poet as superior in all essential respects 
to Pope, as Shakespeare to Shirley, or By- 
ron to Darwin.* 





* We disagree with the writer ; ** in all es- 
sential respects” Cowper is superlatively inferi- 
or to Pope.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 


—————————_—_————_—_—_—_—_—= 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


From the Lond. Crit. Gazette. 


Wanderings of Childe Harolde ; a Romance 
of Real life. Ilustrated with Memoirs of 
the English Wife, and various other cele- 
brated Characters. By John Harman 
Bedford, Lieut. R. N.—3 vols, 11. 1s, 
boards. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
the “* Childe Harolde” of this romance is the 
late Lord Byron. Such of our readers as 
delight in the ‘* scandalous chronicles” of the 
age, will find abundant gratification in the 
volumes of Lieut. Bedford ; for they con- 
tain most of the anecdotes, amorous, heroic, 
and literary, which public rumour has at- 
tributed to the extraordinary genius, whose 
“* sayings” and “ doings” have recently fur- 
nished such ample materials for the public 
press ; together with some sketches, which, 
tous at least, have the recommendation cf 
originality. The author’s opinion of Lord 
Byron, and the spirit of the general work, 
may be at once perceived from the following 
short extracts, with which the third volume 
closes :— 

“Thus ended the wanderings and the 
joves of Childe Harolde. He drank deep 
of the cup of misery,—he quaffed long and 
often from the mantling bowlof pleasure and 
joy. He luxuriated in love; he looked up- 
on the world as made for man to enjoy, and 
set no bounds to his pursuits of enjoyment. 
He did not distinguish between rational and 
licentious delights. He was the author of 
all his own misfortunes; by aiming to pos- 
sess too much, he failed to enjoy the certain 
little in his power. His fancy was always 
raising edifices with hopes, and kicking 
them down in despair. He had a better 
opinion of the frail part in the female crea- 
tion than reason justified; he had a worse 
opinion of mankind than they deserved. All 
his tices were tinged with the hues of virtue ; 
all his virtues sullied by the gloom of vice. 





He was not found to be happy in himself, or 
communicate lasting happiness to aaother ; 
his heart was feverish, and his brain giddy ; 
he had too much sensibility, and too little 
discretion. He was an honest man, with 
very little moral virtue ; and a truly good 
Christian, without knowing himself to be so. 
His errors were more of the head than the 
heart; and, at the period he died, the 
world © could have better spared a better 
man.’ He sleeps in peace ;—and we end 
his Wanderings in the lines of a bard, whe 
loved him living, and lamented him dead :— 


‘**Oh ! may the praver for misery’s child 
Ascend to Him whose power can save ; 

And Heaven's dread sentence pass as mild 
As sweeps the night-wind o'er thy grave.” 


—_—_—_— _ —_. - 


A Final Appeal to the Literary Public re- 
lative to Pope. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, A.M. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
8vo. pp. 190. 


Gotpsmitrn’s pedagogue who, though 
vanquished, would argue still, has certainly 
left a numerous race of decendants, gifted 
with all the pertinacity and assurance of 
their illustrious ancestor. Primo avulso, 
non deficit alter. Butnoone of his race ap- 
pears, in these peculiar excellencies, tosur- 
pass the reverend author of the pamphiet be- 
fore us. He is as recalcitrant, if not so in- 
genious, as Walter Shandy himself; and 
Mr. Roscoe’s admirable defence of Pope, ia 
his late edition of that poet, has aga.n brought 
forward Mr. Bowles, to attempt a last kick 
at the bard of Twickenham. We had, ia 
common we believe with most persons, im- 
agined that the matter was setat rest, and that 
the reverend gentleman’s estimate of Pope, 
as well ashis ‘‘ invariable principles of poet- 
ry,” had been fairly consigned to the tomb 
of the Capulets, after the severe and saluta- 
ry castigation inflicted by Lord Byron. But 
no! we were mistaken. Mr. Bowles is in 
the field again, and, like the renowned 
Witherington, though his legs are smitten 
off, he fights upon his stumps. 

With regard to Mr. B.'s principles of 
poetry, it is not surprising that he should 
endeavour to establish such as, if admitted, 
could entitle even him to the name of a poet. 
But we fear his case is hopeless. He will 
never succeed in convincing his readers, 


either that objects drawn from nature are’ 


necessarily poetical, or that those drawn 
from art are necessarily otherwise. The 
common consent of mankind, as well as the 
opinions of the really judicious, sufficiently 
establish the fact; that the chief beauties 
found in the highest productions of the poet- 
ic art—those confessedly exquisite emana- 
nations of human genius “ crowned with the 
laurel of assenting time,” originate,—not 





in descriptions of those parts of nature which 
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form the immediate objects of our outward 
senses, and which, when faithfully given and 
happily expressed, may certainly be num- | 
bered among the beauties, though by no 
means the highest beauties of poetry,—but 
inan accurate delineation of character, a 
profound knowledge of human nature ; in 
the judicious adaptation, the appropriate in- 
troduction, and the happy combination of 
objects derived, as_the theme requires, both 
from nature and art, so that * each gives 
each a double charm ;” in the art evinced 
in the disposition, and the talent displayed 
in the execution of the whole. 

Our readers, we are sure, will not blame 
us for declining to enter into an analysis of 
this somnolent piece of criticism, which is 
not inferior to any of the controversial opi- 
ates that have before proceeded from the 
pen ofthe same author. It is however but 
justice in concluding, to thank Mr. Bowles 
for his kind assurance, that his appeal is fi- 
nal, and his address valedictory. This as- | 
rance is as consolatory to us, as it is meritori- | 
ous to him; and, if he will but adhere to his! 
promise, we freely pardon all the tedious- | 
ness he has heretofore lavished upon us, in! 
consideration of so cheering a prospect. 











The Improvisatrice and other poems. By 


: 
' 


some time 

/ ourselves 
(Ne pac. ng notice: 
There is so much of the sou: vu poetry in 
Miss Landon’s strains, she has so much strong 
sensibility and romantic feeling, she is so 
young, and yet has written so much and so 
well, that we cannot withhold this late tri- 
bute of applause. 

The burden of her song is love—indeed 
of what else, at her age, can woman sing ? 
The theme too is inexhaustible in the hands 
of our Improvisatrice. She paints ina thou- 
sand bright colours all the varieties of devot- 
ed and passionate feeling, she glows with all 
the fervours of affection, and she mouras 
in all the sclitude of despair. The tone of 
her mind is naturally melancholy, and it 
mingles in all that she writes—in a majori- 
ty of her poetical tales “ the course of true- 
love” does not “ run smooth,” it leads to sad- 
ness, to ruin, and the grave. 

We forbear to extract from the volume, 
but we present our readers with two of her 
late productions, the first of which is as true 
a picture of delicate and warm attachment 
mingled with pride, as was ever painted. 











VALEDICTORY STANZA* 


Thy voice is yet upon mine ear, 2 
I cannot lose the tone, ; 

Although [know what vanity 
Has made my heartits own ; 

For well I know I cannot be 

All thou hast made thyself to me. 


sec MIRA Mec 


I flung me on my couch tosleep, 
But there no slumber came 3; 

I caught a sound, then blush’d to think 
I nam’d aloud thy name : 

How could I let one breath of air 

The secret of thy name declare ! 


That is the only blush, whose red 
Has lit my cheek for thee ; 

And even that blush had not burnt, 
Had there been one to see. 

Oh, never might my spirit brook 

Another on its depths to look ! 


I hear thee nam’d by those who keey 
Thy image in theirs heart ; 

I envy them, that they may say 
How very dear thou art. 

And yet, methinks, Love may not be 

Kept better than in secresy. 


I blush not when I hear thy name ; 
I sigh not for thy sake : 

And though my heart may break, yet sti! 
It shall in silence break. 

T have, at least, enough of pride, 

If not to heal my wound, to hide. 


’Tis strange, how in things most remote 
Love will some likeness find ; 
It is as an electric chain 
Were flung upon the mind— 
Making each pulse in unison, 
Till they both thrill and throb as one. 


I fly myself, as crowds could steal 
The arrow from my heart ; 

But there ten thousand things recal] 
Scenes in which thou hadst part. 

In crowds alone it was we met : 

How can they teach me to forget - 


Wearied I turn to solitude ; 
But all the dreams are gone, 
Which once upon my quiet hours 
Like fairy pageants shone : 
I feel too vividly, to be , 
Longer amused by phantasy. 


I look upon the poet’s page, : 
My tear-fill’d eye grows dim ; " 
1 heard him once their numbers breathe, 
And now they breathe of him. 
Less present to mine eye than ear, 
His silver voice is all I hear. 


Farewell! go join the careless world, 
As gay, as cold, as free ; 

A passing dream, a moment’s thought, 
Is all that I would be. 

I wish—but that brief glance allow’d, 

We fling upon an evening cloud. 
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i would not be beloved by thee ; 
1 know too well the fate 

‘That waits upon the heart, which must 
Its destiny create. 

A spirit, passionate as mine, 

Lights only to consume its shrine, 


i was not born for happiness; 
From my most early hours 

My hopes have been too brilliant fires, 
My joys too fragile flow’rs. 

An evil star shines over me ; 

I would not it were felt by thee! 


Farewell! Yet wherefore say farewell ? 
Mine are no parting words ; 
} do not wish to wake one tone 
Upon thy memory’s chords, 
Tove, still and deep as mine, can be 
Content with its idolatry. L. E. L. 


The second, although far inferior, is still 
very pleasing. The fourth stanza is partic- 
ularly beautiful in its fancy. 


FAREWELL. 


One word, although that word may pass 
Almost neglected by ; 

With no more care than what the glass 
Bears of a passing sigh : 


One word to breathe of love to thee, 
One low, one timid word, 

To say thou art beloved by me— 
Kut rather felt than heard. 


{ would I were a favourite flower, 
Within thy hand to pine ; 

Life could not have a dearer power 
Than making such fate mine. 


I would I were a tone of song, 
Upon thine ear to die ; 

A rose’s breath, that, borne along, 
1 might mix with thy sigh. 


I do not wish thy heart were won ;— 
Miue own, with such excess, 

Would, like the flower beneath the sun, 
Die with its happiness. 


J pray for thee on bended knee ; 
Put not for mine own sake ; 

My heart's best prayers are all for thee— 
It prays, itself to break. 


Farewell ! farewell! T would not leave 
A single trace behind : 

Wiy should a thought of me to grieve, 
Be left upon thy mind? 


I would not have thy memory dwell 
Upon one thought of pain ; 

And sad it must be, the farewell 
Ofone who loved in vain. 


Farewell! thy course is in the sun, 
First of the young, the brave: 
For me, my race is nearly run, 
And its goal is the grave. 
L. E. Res 





Kean versus O. P.) What can he said for 
Kean ’? with a View to future O. P. Oc- 


currences, and a Glance at the Case of 


Miss Foote. By a Member of the Coun- 
cil of Ancients. 8vo, pp. 32. 


In this little pamphlet, the “ Anctent™ 
proves himself to be but a novice, in endea- 
vouring to adduce arguments against the 
expression of public feeling, on the subject 
which has lately interested the Dramatic 
world. Hemay as well attempt to check 
the hearty langh which humour excites in 
the mirthful moments of John Bull, or re- 
press his sympathy in a tale of woe, as seek 
to silence the voice of indignation, which he 
raises against immorality. The feeling, we 
trust, is not evinced against the offender, he- 
cause he is an actor:—but, “it is the 
cause :"—and we conceive it would be 
equally evinced against any other offender, 
whose error was as notorious, be his station 
what it might, should an oppertunity occur. 
If public men please, they do not despise 
public approbation; if they offend, they 
must expect public censure, It is a whole- 
some castigation, and should never be re- 
pressed, unless it exceeds its bounds. The 
ruin of the individual cannot benefit the com- 
munity, but the character ofthe public (and 
we hope we shall ever have reason to res- 
pect it,) would be lowered, were even a fa- 
vorite, who has sinned, to be greeted with 
the same applause as if he had shown ne 
blemish. 

Mr. Kean himself will have no reason to 
regret the hint he has received, that he can- 
not err with impunity: and we shall rejoice 
if it produces such an effect, that his future 
conduct will drive from the memory of the 
most fastidious, the frailty of to-day ; and 
enable them to admire, unmixed with any 
other feeling, the talents which have raised 


, him to the eminence he holds.—Lond. Crit 


Gaz. 





M. Sgricci, the celebrated Italian impro- 
visatore, having improvised a tragedy, (sub- 
ject, the death of Mary Stuart) the recitation 
of which occupied nearly two hours, so de- 
lighted the Grand Duke of Tuscany, his 
family, and court, that H.R. H. not only 
presented him with 2000 francs, and a pen- 
sion of 2400 francs per annum, but gave him 
a patent of nobility of the first order, which 
his native city, Arezzo, had solicited as the 
reward of his genius. 





EPIGRAM. 

From “ Le Ramelet Moundi,” by Gadelin, a poet who 
wrote in the dialect of Thoulouse, early in the 17th 
century. 

The gay, who would be counted wise, 
Think all delight in pastime lies ; 

Nor heed they what the wise condemn, 
Whilst they pass time—Time passes them. 
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TALES FROM CROSSBASKET. 
Bg Francis Topic. 


Pen. ‘* It seems, Sir, you know all. 
Pov. Not all, Sir: but 
lL have some general notions. I dolove 
To note, and to observe; though I live out 
Vrom the active torrent; yet I'll mark 
The currents and the passages of things 
Bor mine omn private use "’ Ben Jonson. 


INTRODUCTION, 


AFTER a residence of thirty years in Ameri- 
ca, I returned to my native village of 
with a fortune sufficiently large to satisfy my 
ambition, and a constitution ale to enjoy it— 
thanks to my prudent habits! [had not 
returned many days till old General Poun- 
derbolt died. He was owner of a beautiful 
estate, called Crossbasket, which had been 
in possession of his family for a long length 
of years, though never entailed ; but he be- 
ing the last of his race on the male side, and 
leaving an only daughter, who was married 
to a gentleman ia London, of violent antipa- 





~ 


thy to Scotland, there was not a doubt but |} 


the mansion of the Pounderbolts, would be 
sold to stranger hands. In the beautiful 
walks of Crossbasket, have I loitered away 
my infantile hours, or fishing in its burn, have 
[ spent many a summer day, and many 
amoonlit night have | sat upon the * pil- 
low rock” and listened to the sweet sounds 
of Calder’s waterfall: then, have I often 
thought it murmured pleasing tales—it 
seemed to speak a language to my soul, deep 
felt, though inexpressible, and fancy made it 
whisper many a story of my future weal— 
that the days were coming when I could 
call this delightful place mine own. Then, 
thought I, could I only be called ‘“ Laird o’ 
Crossbasket, and see my name enrolied in 
the annals of the parish,” Francis Topic, 
Esq., of Crossbasket, like some of the fox- 
hunting and rum-drinking nabobs in the 
neighbourhood—I would not envy the king 
upon his throne. I had not a thought be- 
yond this; than this, the loftiest flights of 
my imagination never pictured a greater fe- 
licity ; power, fame, or wealth never had a 
moment of my castle-building hours. The 
idea of Laird of Crossbasket, constantly 
haunted my youthful dreams,— was the com- 
panion of many an after-thought, and a 
thousand times have I imagined it inspired 
me to speculations and adventures in my 
mercantile life, and to various operations, 
which in calmer moments, I wondered why 
lembarked in. Be the cause what it will, 


I made money faster and grew richer than 
I ever anticipated; it is a remark among 
merchants, that every thing some men touch 
turos to gold—I was sucha map,—and of-! 


ten have Islept unsound, because my pru 
perty accumulated so rapidly that I couid 
not devise a channel in which to occupy mv 
capital: then felt I the justness of happy 
Patie’s words, 

“ He that hath just enough can soundly sleep, 

The overcome only fashes folk to keep.”” 

My ambition being satisfied, I remitted 
my money to London, wound up my busi- 
ness, and returned again to dear Scotland. 

Arrived at my native village, I was intro- 
duced to the friends of my youth; we met 
as strangers, for in the weather-worn face 
lof the man, the features of the boy could 
be but indistinctly traced; yet, all met me 
as a bosom friend,—some I knew, or thought 
I knew, and many I guessed at. My pa- 
rents did not live to see this day ; I had long 
before been advised of their dissolution, and 
i was an only child: I had therefore few 
relations to meet. The circumstance of my 
return soon spread abroad, and their was 
not a prating old wife nor lisping, child, 
who did not speak of my youthful ad- 
ventures and present riches, all of which 
were magnified beyond even a probability 
of truth. I need not name how I was point- 
ed at,—how my name furnished tea-table 
chat for all the village; which forced Mr. 
Kingwell, the crier, to confess, that had 1 
not arrived at the moment I did, the tongues 
of the village gossips would have rusted 
for want of a subject to discourse upon. | 
need not tell how many young ladies blushed 
as I cast my eyes upon them, or were quite 
ungirled if I spoke to them; for be it re- 
membered I was then unmarried: nor need 
I say how fond every mother was to have me 
at her tea table who had a marriageable 
daughter to dispose of, nor how many 
church-going matrons begged to me ‘to 
take a seat in our pew on Sabbath ;” not 
even excepting Mrs. Pulpitwise, the minis- 
ter’s wife; on these things I need not dwell, 
for every person must imagine more than I 
can possibly describe. 

The old General being dead, a burst of 
joy flashed on my mind; and, I must swear, 


went to a wedding with more joy than I fol- 
lowed the old man’s remains to the family 
vault; for then, the thought pressed upon 
me that all my youthful anticipations might 
now be realized, far beyond adoubt. For 
reasons before named, Crossbasket, that 
fairy land, that paradise of my thoughts, 
which my long absence had never effaced, 
would be brought to sale. It was even so. 
In a short time an advertisement appeared 
that it was to be offered at auction. I soon 
made up my mind to purchase it, and was 
more fascinated by the day of sale, than ever 
the General was by a bombshell. I thought 
of nothing but Crosshasket, yet I kept still, 
nor hinted my intentions toany one. I was 





though I seldom do such a thing, that I never — 
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vitation to make me a visit, for it was the 


sometimes afraid to move or speak, or even 
to breathe, fearful that I would lose the op- 
portunity of purchasing it, and a thousand 
torebodings daunted my mind that some in- 
dividual would make an offer at private 
sale, and thus all my hopes be blasted: on 
this subject alone was I boy again. I did 
not think the old man had so much blood. 
Shortly before the appointed day, I applied 
to the village attorney, whom I knew well 
in my youth, and told him my intention, and 
instructed him to purchase it for me; I gave 
no limits, and when he asked how much he 
should bid, I only replied, ‘* buy it for me ;” 
yet charged him, as he valued my business 
and patronage, to be silent on the subject, 
nor even hint until the purchase was made 
for whom he was bidding. Lawyers want 
business and understand hints, so he was 
quiet and faithful to his commission, for he 
bought Crossbasket at a much cheaper rate 
than I ever anticipated. Now my heart 
swelled too high for the bosom which con- 
tained it. I was on the highest pinnacle of 
my ambition—I had nothing farther in 
worldly affairs to wish for—I was satisfied. 
But not to detain my readers, if I have 
any, with too long a story, let me say it in a 
word. I had my house furnished, the 
grounds, the gardens, and every thing laid 
out and arranged to my heart’s content, and 
in a few weeks found myself comfortably 
situated in the palace of my youthful aspi- 
ring, more comfortably and happily than 
ever man was before ; atleast I thought so: 
and all philosophers assert, that one half, 
ay more, of the world’s pleasures are ideal, 
and created in our own bosoms. No mat- 
ter how or why, I care not to inquire, I was 
—Iam the happiest Laird in the country. 
The fame of my arrival and purchase 
soon spread about the country, and even 
reached London, for very soon after this, I 
received a letter from my old friend Edward 
Pomposity; he was quite my opposite—a 
great egotist, though a fine fellow, and I 
loved him well. Many a hard-fought battle 
were we engaged in, and many a black eye 
and bloody nose we gave and received on 
Saturday afternoons when the school was 
dismissed for the week, to obtain the maste- 
ry. Wewere in the same class; here also 
did we strive. Many a long hour have I 
stolen from my repose poring over my les- 
sons, that I might excel him; he was equally 
industrious, and as he said himself, a better 
scholar than I; but he gave me this con- 
solation, that he never knew one approach 
so near his excellency: this for him, was a 
great confession, for [never heard him ac- 
knowledge that any one, in any thing, ap- 
proached near to him before; though in 
reality we had many smarter boys than he.. 
I lost not a2 moment in answering my 


friend's letter, and giving him a warm in- | 





summer season. Hecame. Whoever has 
been in similar circumstances, may ,Wess 
the pleasure of our meeting: there is a sweet 
bliss in grasping the hand of friends of early 
youth, after almost an age of absence. 
Many a happy hour did we spend together, 
talking of old times, and laughing at the 
battles we had lost and won, with a thousand 
other little things. To add to our pleasure, 
one morning, two gentlemen arrived at 
Crossbasket; in them I recognised two old 
friends. Mr. Glendining and Mr. Roward- 
son: the meeting was as happy as unex- 
pected. I felt proud to entertain the friends 
of my youth: I felt happy that they could 
see me in my fairy castle, for this was the 
only one I ever in my day-dreams built. 

After dinner we took a walk into the 
arbour, and talked of our adventures; and 
I learned that we all had been in America, 
though it was a circumstance unknown to 
any of us before. Now satisfied as to our 
present condition, we began to recount old 
stories, and the hours passed fleet as a dream. 
No business pressed the departure of my 
guests, so I told them, that having met after 
so long an absence, I should not part with 
them soon, and they were not anxious to 
deny my request. 

In the evening Mr. Auidlochtan the 
lawyer, and Mr. Pulpitwise the minister, 
came to pay their respects ‘o me; my guests 
were not unknown to them: We were soon 
seated over our punch, and for a while the 
joke and song passed merrily; and Mr. 
Pulpitwise, who never thought that austerity 
of countenance, or abstinence from innocent 
pleesures was a part of the christian creed, 
enjoyed the time as much as any of us. 

Suddenly Mr. Pomposity proposed a 
change in the conversation, and said lower, 
let us tell our histories and adventures as we 
did in the arbour, for I have left much un- 
told. 

“Damn our histories,” said my friend, 
Mr. Glendining, who sat on my right. “I 
hate egotism, and from the bottom of my 
heart despise all egotists.” 

“ You are right,” said his left-handed 
neighbour. 


‘‘ That was not intended for me,” said 
Mr. Pomposity; ‘‘ but for you Mr. Pulpit- 
wise:” but before the doctor of souls had 
time to reply, Mr. Glendining resumed. “1 
despise those who ever prate of themselves, 
those who are ever the heroes of their own 
story, with boastings of their deeds or mis- 
deeds ; we have all enough brains to give a 
colouring to the adventures in which we 
have only been spectators. We have all 
seen the world as the phrase is; we have 
been abroad, crossed the stormy seas, sandv 
deserts, or untrodden foreste—we must ail 
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have seen bears, wild men, Indians, and 
cataracts in our days. 

**Sure—-me!” said the preacher—* I 
have not been out of my parish these thirty 
years; and before, was never farther than 
Glasgow College, save once, | went to the 
salt water.” 

** And 1,” said the lawyer, ‘ do not come 
under that clause. [ama plain man, who 
never was farther than Edinburgh.” 

‘* No matter,” resumed Mr. Glendining. 
** Let us hear who will tell the best story. 
Here is a chaplet of laurel, the fabled leaf, 
to obtain which so many brains have been 
cracked, blood spilt, worlds and hearts lost. 
He who tells the best story, shall give the 
next dinner, and wear it till a better tale is 
told.” 

Bravo! I like the project, cried one and 
all. ‘* Yes,” said I; ‘‘and as you have 
proposed so agreeable a way to spend the 
evening, you shall have the preference.” 

‘* [ do opine,” said the saver of souls. ‘ Be 
there nothing ungodly in your discourses, 
nor allusions to doctrinal points, we might 
conscientiously and agreeably proceed in 
this proposal.” 

‘*No denial,” continued I. ‘This eve- 
ning is long, your voice is loud, your tongue 
is voluble, and your head is clear, so gu on. 
No denial, I say.” 

‘Lord !” said my guest; “do not be 
afraid, I despise nothing so much as long 





preambles, expressions of inability to per- 
orm this, or that, Iam able to do all things 
—to kiss a girl, or beat a knave. I am 
none of your prologue speakers, nor cough- 
ers before drink, I am always able and | 
ready to drink wine, kiss a sweet girl, and ! 
tella good story. I will give you a true! 
one; a contrast to my disposition, but no 
matter. Here goes, so without farther pre- 
lude, he told the following tale * of 


HENRY BIRKENSITAW. 


* The tale will be given in our next. 


{ 
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Written at Saratoga Springs, August 1825, on hearing | 
Miss E—-K play and sing ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.”’ | 


’Tis a pity joy dies ere wetruly can breathe 
The fragrance that floats round life’s loveliest hours; 
L.ike the essence we gather from roses we wreathe, 





Ere we find all their sweets, we must wound all the | = 


flowers. 
Vet the perfume wil! linger for many a year, 
Though the flowers that shed it all wither'd become; 
And thy heart-breathing strains as they stole on my 
ear, 
Shall ever recur as I think of ‘‘ Sweet Home.” 





Oh sound it once more, for enjoyment will make 

But ashort stay with bosoms most buoyant and free, 

And too soon shall my heart like a dreamer awake, 

And almost forget the bliss borrowed from thee; 

Once more, lovely warbler! The magic is o’er— 

Though the crowd speaks applause, and my lips are | 
quite dumb, j 
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Yet the wild flush of feeling plays round me once more, 
And my soul is repeating, ** There‘s no place hihe 
Home.” 


Gay forms flit around me, as lovely and bright 

As maby an angel had left her high sphere, 

Forsaking her own beamy heaven of light, 

To move the young spirit of loveliness here; 

Yet dearest to me was the ancel that sung, 

And my soulas if led by enchantment would roam, 

And I thought, as the wild and soft melody rung, 

That a heaven on earth she had found in her Home.” 
EVA, 


—~_— 
TO MARY. 


The heart is cold within her breast, 
The eyes are closed I’ve gazed upor, 

The lips are mute I’ve often prest, 
And all their witchery is gone, 

For death has done b‘s utmost there, 
This is the ruin le.c behind 

Of all that was so sweet and fair, 
So lovely and so pure in mind. 


Mary, I thought my greatest bliss 
Would be, that heaven thy life should spare. 
To know my fame and happiness, 
And with me all my fortune share, 
This is denied, for thou art now 
A tenant of the lonely tomb; 
The dull worm riots on thy brow, 
And I am left to weep thy doom. 


My peace is gone, my hopes are dead, 
For thou on earth no. more canst be, 
Thy smile which lit me on is fled, 
And all is lost in losing thee 
O, never, may this bosom know 
The thirst of fame which urged me on; 
My heart has lost its wonted glow, 
And all its energy is gone 


Thou canst not love to me return, 
’Tis mine alone to go to thee: 

The heart within the fun’ral uro, 
Can ne'er to life restored be 

I'l] meet thee on no distant day, 
Death's fingers coldly on me press; 

Since thou art gone, why should I stay 
So lonely and so comfortless. 


I meekly to my fate resign, 
Nor murmur at high heaven's decree, 
My soul will never once repine, 
Although my heart must mournful be, 
Our hearts can ne’er be linked in one, 
It was the purest wish of love, 
O God of truth! thy will be done, 
And join our souls in heaven above. 
JULIAN. 








M. de Barlureix refused an appointment 
in the guards to an applicant, on the ground 
of his being too young. ‘ He thinks me 
too young for a volunteer,” said the boy, 
‘‘and I think him too young for a secretary 
of state.” 


Juste Ciel.—The tester of a bed is in 
French called le ciel; the Marquis de 
Bievre, of punning memory, hearing that the 
ciel (tester) of Calonne’s bed had fallen upon 
him, he exclaimed, Juste ctel. 
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Pew-HYork Biterary Gasette. 








Ir is as necessary for an Editor to com- 
mence his labours by an address to his read- 
ers, as for a well-bred man to make his bow 
upon entering the drawing-room. Muchas 
we abhor all sorts of promises, conditions and 
pledges, that we will do this and we will not do 
that—that we will deal strict impartiality 
unto all men in our observations and criti- 
cisms—that we will blend amusement with 


instruction, gaiety with gravity, and wit| 


with philosophy—much as we detest these 
and all other details of the ‘“ thrice-told 
tale,” which is repeated on such occasions, 
still we feel compelled to say something. 
We wish to have a fair understanding with 
the public at our outset, and to acquaint them 
with the general object of onr undertaking ; 
they are to decide on our claims to future 
encouragement, and on them we rely, mod- 
estly, yet confidently. 

We intend that our paper shall contain a 
considerable portion of original matter, both 
in prose and poetry. It is unnecessary and 
unadvisable that a weekly publication of 
this size should be exclusively original : the 
Editor would need as many heads as Briare- 
us, and all of them infinitely more laden with 
brains than those of that distinguished wor- 
thy, to perform such atask. Variety is the 
very soul of literary pleasure; and the con- 
stant spinning of thoughts and ideas from 
one source cannot be other than monoto- 
nous. We shall therefore blend with our 
own exertions, those of others, and cull from 
the transatlantic periodicals whatever we 
may deem to be novel, entertaining, and in- 
teresting. In our original department we 
shall regularly notice new publications, 
American and European, as they issue from 
the press, without being swayed in our re- 
marks by a regard to locality ; for the inter- 
ests of literature are not national, but gen- 
eral. Ifan American dunce writes a book, 
we shall not carry our patriotism so far as 
to extol him above all the poets of the ‘ fast- 
anchored isle ;”and if an American genius 
displays high and superior powers, we shall, 
in despite of sneers from abroad, insist that 
good can come out of Nazareth. In short, 
we will, as far as itis inour power, be inde- 
pendent and impartial. 

We invite men of science to our columns ; 


they will always find a department at their 
service, and they will always be welcome. 
Original contributions in prose and poet- 


ne vr 


ry will meet with due attention, and if ap- j | 
proved, they shall be promptly published. } 
There are two sweet harps both in woman's r 
hands, that we shall always hail with plea- 2) 
sure. As it respects the lighter entertain- ‘s 
ments of the mind, enigmas, puzzles, char- teat 


rades, &c. we shall occasionally publish them, 
with two provisos, that they possess merit, 
and that they be not members of that old 
stock of conundrums with which Noah's 
sons and daughters amused themselves io 
the Ark, and which have descended from 
generation to generation, until they have 
become so threadbare, that itis a shame to 
use them. We look to the ladies to assist us 
in thisdepartment—they are adepts in the 
art of puzzling the lords of creation, and we 
pray them to exercise their ingenuity upon 
our readers. 

Weare well aware that in assuming our 
editorial duties, we are entering a field of 
competition, that public favour is unstable, 
and that mental exertions are often ineffec- 
tual; but we have resolved upon the trial, 
and we trust the result to fate. We start 
under the most favourable auspices, with an 
extensive subscription, and with the confi- 
dence and good wiil of the community—we 
shall use all honourable means, and, we trust, 
not in vain, to retain and increase that confi- 
dence. 
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It is due to our early subscribers and to 
ourselves to explain the delay of our first No. 
till this time. The cause has been a loss of 
health, in the latter part of the winter, to re- 
gain which we have been compelled to pass 
the summer in the country. We know that 
the patience of many has been nearly exhaust- 
ed by a delay with the cause of which they 
were unacquainted, and for their satisfaction 
as well as our own justification we state the 





fact. 


THEATRICAL.—The theatre is opened for 
the season, and the campaign is begun with i) , 
much spirit. We miss Watkinson among _. 
the corps dramatique,—where is he? He nm 
possesses as much comic talent as any actor iM 
in the Union, and with proper attention he "ik 
might reign in his line without a competitor. ‘ie 


Mrs. Hilson (late Miss Johnson) is as ani- 
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mated, graceful, and attractive as ever, and 
Miss Kelly’s voice has lost none of its sweet- 
ness and power from the inaction of summer. 
Hilson, deservedly the standing favourite of 
the New-York audience, has not as yet 
appeared in his best characters. We long 
to see him in Sir Peter Teazle, and the 
inimitable Billy Lackaday. Barnes was 
welcomed on his re-appearance with a shout 
of merriment, and if he will only be con- 
tented to exert his natural comic powers, 
he will not fail to keep the spectators in 
good humour, but we are sorry to see him 
so prone to overdo his characters. This is, 
in him, not so easily to be overlooked, 
because he possesses nature, humour, and 
@ just conception of the ludicrous, and has 
no apology for playing the rant or the buf- 
foon. We had too much of this last winter, 
and it is high time to set about reformation. 
We have not yet seen Placide, but we hear 
that he continues to justify the opinion that 
we always have entertained and expressed 
concerning him—that he is rapidly advanc- 
ing in skill and general improvement. 

Mr. Conway has been performing some 
of his best characters during the present 
week. This gentleman generally brings 
out the legitimate drama on his nights of ap- 
pearance, and is highly popular for talent 
and taste. He has more correctness, but 
less genius than Booth; more fire, but less 
grace than Cooper. 

We are glad to learn that the managers 
intend to devote two nights in the week to 
operas, and we would be much more grati- 
fied were they to dispense with shows and 
spectacles, ships and horses, “ et id genus 
omne,” take up their list of actors, and 
strike off some half dozen that are worse 
than indifferent, and give us an alternation of 
tragedy and comedy for the other nights. 
Our standing company needs the pruning 
knife, and we shall insist upon its applica- 
tion if we are to be drugged all the fall and 
winter with some of last year’s stupidity in 
two or three performers. But of this—anon ; 
perchance it may already have been done. 
We shall occasionally advert to theatrical 
affairs, and we can assure actors, managers, 
and public, that our remarks shall be made 
without fear or favour. 


CouRTS-MARTIAL.—The character of 
our navy is suffering both at home and 








abroad, from the frequency of these tribu- 
nals, on the most frivolous pretexts. It is 
not long since Commodore Shaw was regu- 
larly tried before one of these bodies, and 
suspended for six months for writing what 
was in fact nothing more than a very witty 
and amusing letter to a superior officer ; but 
it was pronounced insubordinate and dis- 
respectful, and the writer had a half year’s 
“absence by permission,” as the yearly 
college catalogues state of certain favoured 
students. Commodore Shaw was court- 
martialled for his wit, and Commodore Por- 
ter has just passed ‘through the crucible for 
his spirit, say his friends, for his insubordina- 
tion, say his enemies. We rank ourselves 
among his justifiers, but without entering 
into a formal discussion of the case. If, 
however, he be guilty of any single charge 
brought against him, the punishment of six 
month’s suspension is amere mockery ; if he 
be not guilty, it is as wanton an act of petty 
and arbitrary tyranny as ever blotted the 
annals of our country. The voice of the 
nation is loud in his favour; few, if any, 
amongst us have forgotten the high-souled 
and audacious valour, and the chivalrous 
deeds of this noble man, and it is not the 
disapprobation of any court-martial that will 
easily dethrone him from the admiration and 
esteem of a people whose honour he has so 
gallantly maintained. 


Commodore Stewart is now undergoing 
his trial, and rumour says that he will be 
acquitted of all the heavy and imposing 
charges alleged against him. Now, should 
this be the case, we ask, are there no 
means of punishing his accusers? Is the 
character of an honourable man to be as- 
sailed with perfect impunity ? is he to un- 
dergo all the trouble and anxiety attendant 
on such circumstances? are the coffers of 
the nation to be drained in investigating 
charges that prove to be unfounded and un- 
supported; and yet are the disturbers of 
private and public peace to go unpunished ? 
If so, our boasted republican purity is not 
altogether spotless. 

There is a flying report that Commodore 
Stewart’s trial will be followed by one of a 
lieutenant, and that by another of a chaplain 
in the navy. What in the name of wonder 
can subject a chaplain to this ordeal ? unless 
it be praying for our enemies, or not pray- 
ing at all, wecannotimagine. But we wait 
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it patience to be enlightened on this subject. 
By and by we shall have boatswains tried 
for losing their whistles, and rats for gnaw- 
ing holes in the vessels. Quo ruitis? 


CometT.—The remarkable comet Enche, 
ought to be visible to usthis month. It was 
last in perihelion on the 2ist of May, 1822; 
its period is 1205 days, which elapsed on the 
3d ult. The times of its revolution are 
gradually decreasing, owing probably to the 
resistance of the atmosphere of the sun to the 
motion of the body when in perihelion. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

















CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHELL’s. 


List of some specimens in Zoology, forward- 
ed from Nassau, in New-Providence, by 
Peter S. Townsend, M. D. 

Taey were preserved by a strong solu- 
tion of the corrosive sublimate of quicksilver 
in alkoholic spirit ; and though put up on the 
12th February and opened on the 29th Au- 
gust, 1825, were found in perfect condition, 
without the smallest taint. The fact is 
mentioned for the information of naturalists 
wishing to prepare animal substances, not 
intended for food, in an incorruptible man- 
ner, 

1. Two bodies, meaning the animal and not 
the shell of the large molluscous univalve of 
the Bahamas, called the conch or strombus 
gigas. 

2. Two myriapodal insects, of the centi- 
pede family ; belonging to the genus scolo- 
pendra, and reckoned venomous when in- 
flicting a punctured wound with their pin- 
cers. 

3. A speckled snake, apparently not 
poisonous, of the colubar family ; and ascaly 
lizard. 

4. A hyla, or tree frog, having the singu- 
lar configuration of feet, enabling them, by 
some curious organization, to adhere by 
suction, as it were, to the bodies of the trees 
they climb. A wonderful sort of apparatus, 
very different from that of the sucking 
fishes, (lemora and cyclopterus) and more 
analogous to the claws of the gacko, or 
climbing lizard. 

5. Several birds of that region: one a 
black-bird, apparently a gracula ; a second, 
a hawk, plainly a species of falco ; the third, 
the barn-swallow; and the fourth, a mus- 





quito hawk, or night hawk, a well known 
sort of caprimulgus. or goal-sucker, usually 
known among us as the whip-poor-will, and 
others. 

6. Acrab of the same species with the 
most frequent of the kind, on the shores of 
New-York,withsharp extremities, swimming 
paddles, and an audacious disposition to 
pinch or bite. He belongs to the new ge- 
nus called portunus, formed out of the old 
family of cancer ; and from his nimble power 
to creep, and his agility in moving along, I 
have called him cursor, “the runner ;" 
showing that the very species most frequent 
at New-York, inhabits the shores of New- 
Providence. And, another crab of a diffe- 
rent sort. 

7. An interesting collection of fruit, on 
their branches, and with their leaves, well 
preserved in spirits. 

8. A gurnard, or trigla, with pectoral 
fins, resembling wings, and almost equal to 
those of the flying fish. 

8. A squill, ina vegetating state, and be- 
lieved to be the medicinal kind, or scilla 
maritima. As it is now growing, time, it is 
hoped, will determine whether this conjec- 
ture is correct. 


Ata late sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, M. Arago communicated 
tothe Academy a letter addressed to him on 
the 24th March, 1825, by M. Duperré, cap- 
tain of a man-of-war, who has recently re- 
turned from a voyage of discovery. Among 
other matters, the writer of this letter states, 
that he has made a series of observations, 
which would appear to prove that the points 
marked upon the magnetic equator are not 
the only ones at which the diurnal variations 
of the magnetic needle are null. 

M. Lapelle concluded a memoir on the 
climate of Newfoundland ; in which he ob- 
served, that it scarcely ever happens that a 
year comes, in which the thermometer at 
Newfoundland does not fall to 17 or 18 de- 
grees below the freezing point. In 1819, 
however, it only fell to 14 degrees below ice - 
the winter of that year was considered as 
unusually mild. The author remarks, that 
in 1816, 17, 18, and 19, the severity of the 
winters was in the inverse sense from that of 
our climates. He states that he has fre- 


quently heard, at the moment of the appear- 
ance of the aurora borealis, a noise which 
appeared to him to proceed from the extre- 
mity of these arcs, and which he compares 
to the rumbling noise made by a stream of 
water rolling through pebbles, at a distance 
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fromthe hearer. M. Lapelle hazards a con- 
jecture respecting the production of these 
phenomena, which consists in considering 
them as the result of a combination of phos- 
phorus with the magnetic fluid. 


At a sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, Baron Cuvier read a 
letter from M. Bredin, of Lyon, respecting 
some fossil bones, discovered in a garden 
near that city. These bones were found 
near the top of a small eminence, at the 
depth of from six to nine feet, and were 
scattered over aspace of sixty feet in length, 
by from 20 to 25 feet in breadth. The up- 
per layer consisted ef the bones of elephants, 
all of which appear to have belonged to the 
same animal; its lower jaw containing four 
of its molures, its upper rib, its two humert, 
and its two tibia, have all been found in a 
good state of preservation. Under these 
bones have been found others, which have 
evidently belonged to oxen and to horses, 
and which are also in a fossil state. Ata few 
feet distance from the latter, lay several 
heaps of bones, all broken into small pieces ; 
and a little farther, several jaw-bones of ele- 
phants, as well as the humeri of the same 
animal, all holding firmly together. The 
same heap also contained the /wnerus and 
the cubitus of a horse, both of which, al- 
though still entire, appear to have been sub- 
jected toa very strong pressure for a consi- 
derable time. Ali these bones were so soft 
on being taken out of the earth, that the per- 
sons who found them were afraid to wash 
them, for fear of injuring their form; the 
nail sunk into their substance on the least 
pressure. This circumstance must be attri- 
buted to the nature of the soil in which they 
have been buried. The elephants’ bones, 
which lay nearest to the surface, were also 
the most soft. M. Bredin has sent exact de- 
signs of these different specimens to M. Cu- 
vier, who has ascertained them to be evident- 
ly of a fossil nature. Those of the elephant 
belong to the species called by the Russians 
mammoth, which is the fossil elephant so 
common in Siberia, and in some of the isl- 
ands of the Frozen Ocean. 





An author of the name of Metral has pub- 
lished a History of the Phenix! At page 49 
be says, “*Some have maintained that the 
Pheenix lived 500 years; others, 540; and | 
others again, 600, 609, or 660. It has even 
been held, that its age reached 1000, 7000, 
7006 years; and it has been extended still | 
further, to 12,954 years: but by the Lives | 
of Nestor, the crow and stag multiplied by | 
three, it would survive 2,034 ages!”  Per- | 
haps the poor Phenix would be satisfied | 
with a middle term of all these dates for its | 
existence, aud M. Metral’s work may be! 








worthy the attention of the companies for in- 
surance against fires. 

An Egyptian Sarcophagus has lately 
been received at Paris. This magnificent 
tomb is covered with hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, which indicate. according to the exa- 
mination made of them by M. Champollion, 
that the deceased, named Ousirphthaor was 
a priest of Ammon and Anubis, a scribe 
of the Great Temple of Patha, at Memphis, 
and attached to the worship of King Psammi- 
ticus. The name of that monarch, which is 
repeated several times in the inscriptions, 
shows that this sarcophagus dates about 
650 years before the Christian era. It was 
taken, as we have stated, from the catacombs 
of Memphis. 


A discovery has recently been made, at 


Ville-neuve les-Voulx, in the department 


of the Lower Alps, in a spot supposed to be 
the site of the ancient Alauninm, of the ves- 
tiges of an antique temple and a remarkable 
mosaic, two heads and a bust, in marble, 
bearing, in Greek characters, the name o! 
Philip. This temple must have been ex- 
tremely rich, for the walls were covered 
with slates of marble, fastened with nails ot 
bronze, gilt, and surrounded with borders of 
porphyry. 
AnTipoTes To Potsons.—Mr. J. Murray > 
in a paper in Brewster’s Edinburgh Journa 
of Science, just published, after detailing a 
number of experiments on frogs, rabbits, 
&c. says, ‘I have no hesitation to pronounce 
with most positive certainty, that in Am- 
monia will be found a complete antidote to 
hydrocyanie (or prussic) acid, and in acetic 
acid an eifectual counter-poison to opium.” 





We find frequent mention made in the 
Roman Ilistory of a Temple of the Earth, 
(Tempiun Telluris,) which was spoken of as 
beimg situated in Rome. For the first time, 
traces of it have lately been discovered by 
some workmen, who, in digging in the neigh- 
bourhvod of the Tower of Conti, have met 
with the foundations of an ancient building, 
which are ascertained to be those of the 
above-mentioned temple. 


A discovery has recently been made, in 


an Abbey of Benedictine friars in Italy, of 


several musical instruments, which have 
been found to belong to the ages of the Low 


Empire. Among them is a cithara, made ot 


ivory, with strings of gold wire mounted 
with clusters of diamonds in the form of a 
rose. There is also an antique tabour-pipe. 
to which several rare and valuable medais 
are suspended. 
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. — his correspondents, thought fit to apply to 
4 ’ “ ‘ 
MISCELLANEOLI Ss. the Abbé himself, and accordingly addressed 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 





== | him the following question, through the me- 
dium of his Journal. —Si es, ubi es? 


Paris, 1825.—At a late sitting of the! It is well known that, during the entire ot 


er: ° iS > ¥ bs ‘ LZ “ 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at the Institute, | 2! journey from Elba to Paris, Buonaparte 
° ° rer Cer > > . o “yy 
M. Arago communicated his remarks on a/BEVer ceased speaking of his truce, for 
pe Z > ee i twenty years, with the English, of the suc 
halo, observed on the very day of sitting, 7. ' ; on etadl 
at 12 o'clock at noon. M. Arago seems to cour he expected from Austria, and of the 
sanction the theory of Mariotti, that a emo return of Maria Theresa. Once, 
phenomena are produced by frozen water lowever, in possession of the supreme power, 
carried along by the clouds, and refract- not a word more was heard of all these fine 
< oS ™. = : : : 
ing the licht of the sun. By means of} Promises. In allusion to this circumstance, 
5 . A ‘= ° 7 ¢ » . ’ suf » fi , 
an apparatus of his own invention, he is able | * ‘V8 a _— Pont Neuf the follow- 
Rh 7 é , - A Or: oluce— S . ‘ . > 
to distinguish polarized light from that which ''98* | “Yotee—Host, tn coming from the 
is not so, and that the light of these halos is island of Elba, a pocket-book, containing a 
2 refracted and not a reflected light, as | treaty of peace and a lady’s passport. A 


a i g s » Wie | » ive , as 
must be supposed by those who refuse to | Handsome reward will be given to whoever 


allow the explanation given by M. Marotti. | a the above to the palace of the 
M. Arago adds, that the observations made, © UeTle’- ‘ 
by him, and the conclusion to which they | On the Sth of December, (815, a law was 
sead, are very important, inasmuch as they | passed at the Chamber of Deputies, ordering 
may furnish a means of determining the law | the celebration of expiatory ceremomes im 
of the fall of temperature, in proportion to) "emory of the death of Louis XVI. Among 
the degree of elevation above the ground. the most enthusiastic supporters of this mea- 
WM. Pastié read a memoir on the geogra- | Sure was the Viscount Sosthenes de la Roch- 
phy of plants. The principal object of the | efoucauld, who distinguished himself upon the 
author of this memoir is to establish the opi- | Occasion by the animated warinth of his lan- 
nion, that, in order to learn the medicinal |s¥age- On the evening of the same day, a 
puerta of plants, it is ne meager PIE ap atte mone a 
sary to direct our attention to the nature of; P’S PESO SAT Se ‘ r 
oe sk fo ie et aoe Oe © Soe ee ee 
genus to which they belong, or even to the; Me ™ “nt he Had displaye iG Ge- 
chymical principles that enter into their bate of the morning, and that prince compar- 
composition. For instance, he remarks, that s-< or the gg ey eee wo ea 4 
ate ested . 5, erty of Greece, M. de Rochefoucauld repli- 
all the plants which grow on high grounds, 1 «That } ’ yey esha ei } “ 
and in dry and cold places, are of a tonic © vat he could not fatter himself with 
anstimulant power, while those which grow being eval t Demortienes an alent 
in low and moist grounds possess quite the |‘ yie val celebrate 
contrary neanaaliae, : ; | orator in devotion to his legitimate sovereign.” 
‘Wetreee enieatifie detaite 8 adh o ew his- | This anachronism excited a general laugh 
: ' lat the expense of the Viscount, and was for 
torical anecdotes : ' “y 
. : . 'several days the amusement of the salons at 
The following trait deserves to be record- | p, ..:. 
ed, as an instance of the religious senti- | 
ments that animated the breasts of the Ven- | wn 


dean troops. Twosoldiers belonging to the) Pye satirist Furetire, in speaking of the 
cavalry having fallen into a dispute, agreed | ' 


; ~~“ | celebrated Quinault, who was the son of a 
to decide their quarrel with the sword. The : 


; , baker, observed—* It is the best dough that 
Marquis de Donnissan, passing by at the | 7 S 


ie tmoted eh oh thei jhas ever been made, possessing only four 
momen 2monstrate > oO : 
yer yeeoger ying rane nmMelr or five hundred words of one language, which 
want of charity: ‘Jesus Christ,” said he, 


: 1€s| he bolts, sifts, and kneads to the greatest ad- 
** pardoned his executioners, and a soldier 


: ge yer marer| vantage.” 
of the Christian army endeavours to kill his | ie 


comrade.” At these words the two suldiers | 
threw aside their sabres, ‘aad rushed into) Nywismatics.—A creat numberof picces 
each other’s arms. of ancient coin have been lately deposited 1 

At the time of the Revolution of the 18th) the Museum of Warsaw. These pieces 


Brumaire, the Abbé Sieyes disappeared! were found in a village not far from Plockz- 


tor some time from the political horizon. 
Some wags feigning to consider his absence 
a public calamity, wrote to the Journal de 
Paris, asking for information respecting the 


ko: they date from the beginning of the 
11th century, and belong to different coun- 
tries, but principally to England. It 1s dil- 


ficult to explain by what means such En- 





disappearance of the ex-director. The edi- 
tor not being able to satisfy the inquiries of 


| glish coins were introduced into that countrs 
‘in times so remote. 
‘ 
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Pourticat Maxis.—(From the French.) 
—It has been said in literature, that * Ge- 
nius is long continued patience.” It is true 
in politics. Time is a statesmman’s principal 
assistant.—That is the most unhappy popu- 
lation of « state whose wealth is not in pro- 
portion to its intelligence. Ignorance, rich 
or poor, is contented. —Nature has provided 
for the continuance of the world, by inpart- 
ing a greater force to the parental than to 
the filial instinct. Thus the chain of beings 
is perpetuated. So, in the body politic, think 
of the rising generation rather than of that 
which is passed. Govern for the future ; it 
is the secret of duration.—In governments, 
honest people endeavour to make themselves 
useful; clever people endeavour to make 
themselves necessary ; and ambitious people 
endeavour to make themselves indispensable. 
A democrat when on foot, an aristocrat 
when in his carriage, such is a Parisian ; 
may, such is a Frenchman ;—nay, such is 
man in every country. True policy says 
nothing; itdoes. There ought to be two 
kinds ; that of speech and that of action ; the 
one serving to conceal the other. _ Politics 
is the art of governing men accerding to 
time, place, and circumstance. It can 
therefore have no absolute rules. It can ne- 
ver be learned from books. The book of a 
statesman is the human heart. Political eco- 
nomy is the best, if not the only politics for 
the nineteenth century. Ascertain what 
you produce, and what you consume; dis- 
cover what are your wants, and what are 
your resources; reckon the amount of your 
physical and your intellectual force ; com- 
pare your importations and your exporta- 
tions; balance all these things; and the re- 
sult will furnish you with a complete system 
of both internal and external policy. 


On the first execution of the celebrated 
Miserere of Lully, before the court of Louis 
XIV. in the chapel at Versailles, the mon- 
arch being on his knees during the whole 
time, necessarily kept his court in the same 
position, At its conclusion the King asked 
the Count de Grammont his opinion of it. 
** Sire,” he replied, ‘* the music is very soft 
to the ears, but very hard to the knees.” 


Anne of Austria, mother to Louis XIV. 
was one of the finest women of her time; the 
greatest of her personal beauties, however, 
was herhands. The Duke of Mantua, who 
frequented her court, made many extrava- 
gant verses in their praise, which gave rise 
to the following epigram by Scarron : 

** Elle avoit an bout de ses manches, 

Une paire de mains si blanches, 


Que je voudrois en verité. 
En avoir été souffleté.”’ 


Which has been rendered as follows : ; 
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** At the end of 
A pair of hands 


It sure would hz giad, 
Had they box’d til! might.’ 
R A bronze me- 


Mepat or Le P 
dal to the meme’, 
executed in Lor ‘ 
in diameter, anc « 
deceased bard, ¢ 

of a laurel flour sloud, whence 
lightning issues. Suuic,u.. of this produc- 
tion are very fine, and do honour to the me- 
dallic art. The head is in high relief, an@ 
the countenance nobly expressed, a little at 
the expense of resemblance ; for the nose is 
hardly of the order which actually belonged 
to the original. The hair is mannered, and 
the neck out of human proportion ; thus if 
you cover the hinder half of the medal, you 
have a superb design in the portion left vi- 
sible, to which the whole is far inferior. The 
word BYPOQN is inscribed. The obverse 


bears AP@ITON AIEI (imperishable. ) 


‘yron has been 
jut two inches 

head of the 
ion the other, 





Although the following observations in 
Madame Belloc’s “ Lord Byron,” are of an 
exaggerated character, and although they 
certainly betray a jealousy of English op- 
ulence, there is, nevertheless, some truth 
in them; and it is well for a country as for 
an individual to receive a lesson from a 
neighbour, even when that lesson may not 
be dictated by the kindest motives, or con- 
veyed in the most civil terms. 

‘* Money,” says the fair author, ‘* daily 
assumes more importance in England.— 
Every thing in that country is becoming the 
subject of sale or speculation. The coffers 
of the English run over, whilst their hearts 
harden. A woman of genius, and of a high 
and noble spirit, thus writes to me from Lon- 
don: ‘ We approach the epoch predicted by 
Borke, and which, notwithstanding all his 
prejudices, he could not contemplate without 
horror ; that period at which England, in- 
stead of commanding her riches, is to be 
commanded by them. The base aristocracy 
of wealth threatens to supersede all other 
aristocracies. It is the sole good that is re- 
garded, felt, conprehended, desired ;—for 
which we hope to live, and for which we dare 
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